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the helpless civil population rather than by drawing
regular rations from his own exchequer. Reference
has been made in a former chapter to the pecuniary
considerations of a private nature which undoubtedly
influenced his policy and weakened his determination
at the outset of the war with Japan, to his vested
interests in Korea, and his fears that the cost of the
campaign would fall heavily upon his privy purse.
These things also are beyond dispute. But before
we proceed to judge and condemn him for them, we
should remember that in the East peculation is re-
garded as the mandarin's right, an established class
tradition of privilege, and that the national conscience
in China looks leniently upon the amassing of wealth
as the reward of a successful career in the public
service. It is not that the people fail to reverence
integrity in their officials, but that they regard it as
something abnormal; their very respect is tempered
by good-natured doubts as to the worldly wisdom
of an incorruptible Viceroy like Chang Chih-tung.
Their reverence is mixed with pity for the poor
scholar whose intelligence has failed to teach him the
wisdom which was Solomon's., that " the rich man's
wealth is his strong city," and that "a man's gift
maketh room for him, and bringeth him before great
men." Li Hung-chang assimilated with the Classics
that serpent wisdom of the East, and never failed
to apply it. The evils of the social and political system
represented by wisdom of this kind were emphasised
in his case because of the heights of fame to which he
rose, not only in China but abroad, and by his appa-
rent readiness to accept other ideals and methods
as the result of his contact with European civilisation
Europeans, who witnessed the triumphs of his mtelli-